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losophy can do is to get rid of the prepossessions which beset most of 
those who approach economic questions, and so clear the ground for 
those arguments of social expediency by which alone they can be 
determined. But this is not the book to do it. -m t Ashley 
Harvard University. 

La Costituzione economica odierna. By Achille Loria. 

Turin, Fratelli Bocca, 1899. — 822 pp. 

In essential doctrine this last volume of Loria's offers little 
which will be new to those familiar with his preceding works or 
with the summaries of his views presented in this Quarterly 
by Andrews (V, 717-719), by Rabbeno (VII, 258-293), and by 
Seligman (VIII, 751-753). Only in this Economic System of To-day 
the writer's point of view is different ; for here the effort is to ex- 
plain the fundamental laws of the distribution of wealth, instead of 
any special aspect of economics — such as population, rent, capital or 
money. The labor impresses one as having been undertaken largely 
to call afresh the attention of the economic public to Loria's charac- 
teristic idea, the dependence of social well-being and of all the main 
economic phenomena of all times on men's relation to the land. 
This basal view is strikingly like that of Henry George's Progress 
and Poverty, published almost simultaneously with Loria's Land Rent; 
though, according to Rabbeno, — who is undoubtedly right, — there is 
no reason to suppose that, when he wrote his Land Rent, Loria was 
acquainted with Progress and Poverty. And so late as 1890, when 
the reviewer spoke to Henry George of Loria's main thought and 
its remarkable coincidence with that of Progress and Poverty, George 
said that he had not heard of the Italian but would be glad to 
"look him up." 

The Economic System of To-day goes further than any of Loria's 
previous writings toward depicting the complete historical cycle pre- 
supposed by his theory, from free land round to free land again — 
a cycle during which rent, wages, profits and ever so many allied 
phenomena, usually reasoned upon as permanent, rise and disappear. 
Originally all land was free and all men were free laborers. As 
private property in land came in, capitalism came in with it, involv- 
ing, first slavery, then serfdom, then the wage system under the 
" iron law." Meantime developed the antagonism between profits 
and rent, which will wax hotter and hotter, till the capitalist, yield- 
ing to the demands of the laborer and entering into an alliance with 
him, shall wrest away the landlord's tenure and make all land free. 
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The new work, like the others, is difficult reading. It displays 
the same severe method of economic reasoning and the same aston- 
ishingly wide acquaintance with economic literature observable in 
Loria's preceding treatises. The writer has mastered, not only the 
standard authors, but as well every fugitive treatise and the most 
recondite government reports bearing on his theme. He lays under 
tribute alike the old writers and the most recent, the orthodox and 
the heterodox. He makes great use of statistics, often expounds 
by mathematical illustrations, summarizes little and demands the 
reader's closest application ; and the only relief — none too frequent 
— is the recurrence of references to concrete economic conditions 
in the various nations of mankind. 

The first chapter deals with the economic system when land is 
free and rent does not exist ; and the second with the system when 
land has become private property and the product of labor is divided 
first into wages and rent and then into wages, profits and rent. Here 
the author essays to explain the rise of " normal " wages, which 
assures the landowner the greatest rent, and the systematic and 
then the automatic formation of excess capital. 

In Chapter II emerges Loria's doctrine of "monopoly" rent, or 
what Rodbertus denominates "absolute" rent, which arises when 
all land is privately possessed, varying in many characteristics from 
" differential " or Ricardian rent, the rise of which does not await 
the general appropriation of land. Further, in this chapter Loria 
works out his theses that, whereas, when the whole product of labor 
goes to labor, capital and labor employ themselves so as to bring forth 
the maximum possible product ; on the other hand, (i) when the 
product comes to be divided into wages and profits, profits reaches 
its maximum by means which render the total product less than the 
possible maximum ; and (2) when the product breaks up into wages, 
profits and rent, rent in like manner reaches its maximum by means 
which render the total production less than it might be. Loria thinks 
he demolishes three doctrines touching wages : first, that normal 
wages is starvation wages; second, that wages is commensurate 
with the product of labor ; and, third, that wages must in some way 
conform to the laborer's standard of living. The rise of wages in 
recent times he does not causally associate with " great industry," 
which for a long time did not elevate wages, or with any lessening 
of profits, or with any rise in profits. He says : 

The rise of wages cannot permanently raise profits, unless it is rendered 
compatible with the persistence of profits by the exclusive appropriation 
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of the soil, which alone redeems the laboring class and the entire social 
organism from the yoke of minimal wages, as the total appropriation of the 
fertile lands has already redeemed it from the yoke of slavery. 

The third chapter considers the persistence of exclusive property 
in land, by means of the overvaluation of land. In this new pres- 
entation of Loria's theory the overvaluation of land holds a conspic- 
uous place. It is perhaps the only fresh notion of any consequence 
which the presentation contains. The thought is that, as soon as all 
land is taken up so that monopoly rent prevails, there is no longer 
the old ability to cling to land, and therefore the sale of land 
becomes vastly more common. To check this tendency and keep 
the laboring class from land proprietorship, the landowning class 
resort to a variety of devices. Among other things, numerous legal 
difficulties are invented, making the transfer of land a costly process. 
As these means are not permanently efficacious, recourse is had to 
the sweeping overvaluation of land, keeping it beyond the reach of 
the poor. Incidentally, this preserves alive for the capitalist the 
category of profits. The profit-taker and the rent-taker are at this 
stage firm allies, not yet aware of the relentless diremption which 
the system has in store for them. 

Chapter IV treats of the economic dynamics proceeding from the 
progressive overvaluation of land. This process renders labor in part 
more productive, in part less so, somewhat according to the natural 
fertility of the soil. The density of the population has some effect, 
as has the greater or smaller supply of capital. Nations and locali- 
ties differ in the degree of overvaluation, yet it everywhere continues 
to increase till a certain level is reached, varying with localities and 
conditions. This level is that of the tolerance of the rent market. 
Proprietors themselves do not wish land values to go higher, when 
an elevation would lower their total income from rent. But it is 
not the landlords alone who work against too great overvaluation. 
Capitalists now join in the reaction, which they aid not only directly, 
but by many indirect methods, such as the employment of women 
and children, the intensification of labor, the lengthening of the labor 
day, the better utilization of the land employed, and so on. 

The subject of Chapter V is economic disintegration, proceeding 
from the overvaluation of land ; and that of Chapter VI, the final 
chapter, is economic revolution, following the cessation of the over- 
valuation of land. Under the load of rent and mortgage debt 
capitalistic undertakings break down, leading to universal business 
depression, against which capitalists and laborers struggle in vain. 
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Made aware at last that they are naturally not enemies, but the joint 
victims of landowners, for whose profit and delectation they have 
broken each other's heads long enough, they little by little unite 
their forces in the work of "eliding" rent and forming free land- 
cultivating associations or " proletariat undertakings," which become 
the dominant order of the good new time. Thus the overvaluation 
of land helps abolish rent, just as the overvaluation of slaves in the 
United States — about which Loria's last chapter gives interesting 
data — powerfully aided in the abolition of slavery. 

As the revolution which destroyed the slave system was from beginning 
to end a capitalist revolution, unfolding itself in the domain of profits, the 
revolution which is to annul the economic system of to-day will have to be 
of an anti-capitalist character, inasmuch as it will have to annul forever the 
robbery of labor by the aid of capital and the very existence of a return 
for ownership. This tragic event, to which capitalist ownership in our 
days tends, reveals how, far from being a spontaneous product of nature, 
such ownership is essentially artificial, imposed by historical conditions of 
population and territory. . . . Such an event sets forth the profound 
truth, as applied to capitalist property, of Proudhon's aphorism that prop- 
erty is impossible, being an institution intrinsically contradictory, truly 
containing in itself the germs of its destruction, the very processes neces- 
sary to assure its life decreeing at a given instant its death. Finally, such 
an event irrefragably proves the absurdity of the charge which the capital- 
ist classes or their advocates fling at "revolutionary science," taxing it 
with wishing to set aside a society spontaneously constituted for one 
founded on artifice. This charge can be victoriously maintained against 
the very parties who invented it. . . . Not the indefatigable seekers of 
new theories but capitalist society is the true author of Utopian economics, 
the assiduous servant of artifice, the tenacious rebel against nature's nor- 
mal creations. . . . The grand solvent of social antinomies is not the 
free reason of man, but the necessary evolution of economic relations ; which 
evolution, by its own mysterious processes, succeeds in demolishing the 
edifice of infamy which the ages have built up, and upon its ruins erects 
for weary mankind a new world of justice and peace. 

In general criticism of Loria's system there is little to add to 
Rabbeno's excellent review at the close of his article in Vol. VII of 
this Quarterly. The great value of Loria's contribution to eco- 
nomic science is his demonstration of the vital part played in human 
history by men's relation to the land. This, his central thesis, may be 
said to have been pretty successfully made out, and his work upon 
it entitles him to a permanent and high place among economic 
thinkers. But that men's relation to the land takes effect in the pre- 
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cise ways figured out by Loria is far less clear, despite the mass of 
apparent evidence with which he seeks to substantiate his analyses. 
At many points his argument is desperately vague, saluting the 
reader's mind with a wavering image in place of a thought. How, 
for instance, the overvaluation of land, the process so dwelt upon 
in this last treatise, can bring to pass the exact results which Loria 
ascribes to it, the reviewer, after reading and re-reading the lengthy 
chapters devoted to the subject, quite fails to make out. But the 
worst case of the "wavering image is Loria's account of the re-origi- 
nation of free land, after capitalism has had its day and passed 
away. Here the author contrasts unfavorably with Henry George, 
whose plan for nationalizing the land through taxation, faulty as many 
may think it, is reason itself compared with the method by which 
Loria expects to see the same end effected. Lastly, supposing that 
the free-land millennium is attainable by the path which the author 
sees open, he ascribes to that economic stage of human history 
a static character, a finality, which is in entire disaccord with the 
dynamic thought of society advocated, or rather presupposed, by him 

everywhere else. „ „ 

E. Benj. Andrews. 

Chicago, III. 

The Economic Writings of Sir William Petty ; together with 
the Observations upon the Bills of Mortality, more probably by 
Captain John Graunt. Edited by Charles Henry Hull, Ph.D., 
Cambridge, University Press, 1899. — 2 vols., xci, 700 pp. 

Students of the history of economics have long been aware that a 
comprehensive edition of the writings of Sir William Petty was being 
prepared by Professor Hull of Cornell University ; and the pre- 
liminary steps, in the shape of magazine articles and trial lists of 
bibliography, led them to expect a thoroughgoing piece of work. 
In this they have not been disappointed ; for we now have the first 
authoritative — and, it may be said, the definitive — edition of the 
collected essays in economics of one among the two or three really 
important writers of the seventeenth century. 

The work is prefaced by a series of introductions, one of which 
is devoted to a survey of Petty's life. This, as was to be expected, 
adds but little to the recent work of Fitzmaurice. Another section 
of the introduction deals with the life of Graunt and the question of 
his authorship of the " Natural and Political Observations upon the 
Bills of Mortality." This tract is printed in the volume, although 



